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Making Liberal Men and Women. — "The truly liberal man 
or woman will be self -disciplined and will aim to make knowledge 
the foundation of wisdom, to base conduct upon fixed character, 
and to maintain an even temper at difficult times. Considering the 
conditions of the time in which they lived, the ancient Stoics give 
us some admirable examples of what is truly meant by a liberal. 
We cannot afford to let this word be lost or to have it stolen before 
our eyes. Its application should be denied to those individuals 
and those traits for which it is wrongly claimed, and its true defini- 
tion and use should be insisted upon everywhere and at all times. 
Otherwise, we shall have to find some other definition of the aim 
of education than that of making liberal men and women. . . . 

"We are doubtless passing through a period of reaction in 
education which will spend itself as periods of reaction have so 
often spent themselves before. The sure mark of a real reactionary 
is his contempt for all that man has learned and done, and his 
demand that the history of human achievement be thrown away 
and the task begun all over again on the basis of present-day dis- 
satisfaction and distress. The sure mark of the true progressive 
is his acceptance of human experience, his desire to understand 
and to interpret it, and his determination that it shall be made 
the foundation for something better, something happier and some- 
thing more just than anything which has gone before. . . . 

"This decline in educational power is primarily the result of 
•a widely influential and wholly false philosophy of education which 
has operated to destroy the excellence of the American school and 
college, as these existed a generation ago, without putting any- 
thing in its place. It has been dinned into our ears that all sub- 
jects are of equal educational value, and that it matters not what 
one studies, but only how he studies it. This doctrine has destroyed 
the standard of value in education, and in practical application is 
making us a widely instructed but an uncultivated and undis- 
ciplined people. We are now solemnly adjured that children, 
however young, must not be guided or disciplined by their elders, 
but that they must be permitted to give full and free expression 
to their own individuality, which can of course only mean their 
own utter emptiness. In education as in physics, nature abhors 
a vacuum. Were such a theory as that to become dominant for 
any length of time, the whole world would thereby be sentenced 
to remain forever in the incompetence and immaturity of child- 
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hood. No generation would be helped or permitted to stand on 
the shoulders of its predecessors, or to add something to what they 
had already gained. Life would then be merely an everlasting 
beginning, devoid of accomplishment and without other aim than 
the multiplication of nervous reactions to a variety of accidental 
and rapidly succeeding stimuli. The much despised to ieXo<; is 
essential to any movement that is progress ; anything else is mere 
intellectual, social and political wriggling. . . . 

"In Columbia College a definite and well-considered attempt is 
making to overcome these unfortunate conditions of modern edu- 
cation, and to build a wise, judicious and truly educational pro- 
gram of study upon a sound foundation. This foundation is 
provided by the course entitled Introduction to Contemporary 
Civilization, prescribed for all members of the Freshman Class, 
and given five times weekly throughout Freshman Year. The 
purpose of this course is to give the student early in his collegf 
residence a body of objective material upon which to base his own 
later and more advanced studies and his own judgments con 
eerning the world in which he lives. A result of prescribing this 
course for all Freshmen is to make sure that every student in 
Columbia College has a common starting point and a single point 
of vantage from which to study, to understand and to appreciate 
the world of nature and of man. It is significant, too, that in this 
course the student is brought at once face to face with real inter- 
ests and with genuine problems as they exist to-day. These inter- 
ests and these problems are then placed in their historic setting, 
the story of their development is traced, and they are analyzed 
into their simplest parts. The large measure of success that has 
attended the introduction of this course, and the great interest 
taken in it by the undergraduates themselves, indicate that the 
Faculty of Columbia College is on the right track, and that it seems 
likely to do its full part in rescuing American college e&ucation 
from the reproach that is so often heaped upon it, sometimes per- 
haps unjustly, but too frequently with a measure of justice that 
we cannot refuse to recognize. 

"The College Faculty has gone farther and in establishing a 
special course of reading, to be followed through two years by can- 
didates for general honors, has recorded its conviction that the col- 
lege graduate may properly be held to some knowledge of the mas- 
terpieces in literature, in poetry, in history, in philosophy and in 
science. . . . 
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"It must be borne in mind, then, that any member of a uni- 
versity who does his duty as he sees it in citizenship and in the 
religious life is doing it solely as an individual, and that his uni- 
versity relationship or activity is in no wise affected thereby. 
This is a hard lesson for some observers of contemporary life to 
learn. They do not seem able to understand how it is that one 
individual may have a variety of human associations and yet not 
commit them all to his own course in relation to any one of them. 
Clear thinking will distinguish between men's different associa- 
tions, and it will be able to render unto Caesar the things which 
are Caesar's, and to render unto God the things which are God's." 
— Extracts from Annual Report of the President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1920. 

Financial Policy of the University of Chicago. — "It has 
long been the policy of the Board of Trustees to administer the 
finances of the University on the same general principles as 
would characterize any large business. Of course the University is 
a corporation under the laws of the State of Illinois not for pecuni- 
ary profit, but although in that sense perhaps an eleemosynary in- 
stitution, nevertheless it is believed that our finances should be 
handled prudently that no deficit shall be incurred. The Univer- 
sity year of which we have now completed six months makes it 
plain that unless unforeseen conditions should arise we shall again 
come through the year on the right side of the ledger. 

"Of course I am aware that there are institutions which main- 
tain a different policy and expect to expend annually more than 
their normal income. Such institutions make up the deficit by 
appeals to alumni and friends. We believe, however, that it is 
wiser not to call on alumni and friends of the University for aid 
at all, unless for the development of some new and important 
advance. This we did in 1916-17 for the Medical Schools. This 
has been done from time to time for the erection of new buildings. 
It is our belief that benefactors of education on the whole would 
rather make their gifts to an institution which handles funds 
with prudence, and which is intending to develop its resources 
along specific lines, than to give toward merely making up deficits 
which have been incurred. At all events this is the settled policy 
of the finance administration of the University." — President's 
Convocation Statement. 



